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GENEVA AVOIDS BREAK WITH 


ITALY 





ROSPECTS for a peaceful solution of the 

Italo-Ethiopian dispute have not been appreci- 
ably increased by the appointment of a new con- 
ciliation commission consisting of representatives 
of Britain, France, Spain, Poland and Turkey. 
When the League Council decided on September 6 
to constitute such a commission, waning hopes 
that a settlement might be effected were revived. 
teports which reached Geneva from Rome inti- 
mated that Mussolini was more favorably in- 
clined toward the conclusion of some diplomatic 
bargain. Italy’s decision to abstain from voting 
on the resolution creating the conciliation com- 
mission also seemed hopeful. On September 10, 
however, the Italian delegate on the League Coun- 
cil, Baron Pompeo Aloisi, rejected the plea that 
Italy as well as Ethiopia refrain from hostile acts 
pending the outcome of the conciliation efforts. 
He bluntly told Salvador de Madariaga, president 
of the conciliation commission, that the Fascist 
government reserved complete freedom of action 
and tolerated rather than assented to establish- 
ment of the new commission. 


When the Council session opened on Septem- 
ber 4 most of the delegates sought to avoid any 
tendency to condemn Italy or threaten it with the 
application of sanctions. Anthony Eden, the 
British representative, described the breakdown 
of the tripartite negotiations in Paris and warned 
that “collapse of the League and the new concep- 
tion of international order for which it stands 
would be a world calamity.” On behalf of France, 
Premier Laval confined his speech to a vague en- 
dorsement of League principles. Only Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
dissented sharply from Italy’s stand. In a speech 
delivered on September 5 he urged the Council 
“not to stop short of any efforts or decisions which 
may avert armed conflict between two members 
of the League... .” 

Baron Aloisi’s 


initial statement seemed to 


leave no way open for compromise. He cate- 
gorically refused to discuss the dispute on a plane 
of equality with the Ethiopian representative. At 
the same time he submitted a long memorandum 
elaborating Italy’s charges against Ethiopia. 
When on the following day the Ethiopian repre- 
sentative, Gaston Jéze, replied to these charges 
with an attack on the Fascist government, the 
Italian delegates ostentatiously left the Council 
chamber. 

That the Italians retreated slightly after this 
preliminary show of intransigence may be as- 
cribed to two factors. The first was a reported 
warning by Premier Laval that the French would 
not support the Italian course should it continue 
to be entirely unyielding. The second was the 
opinion of the Italians that nothing would have 
been gained by a complete break with the League 
at this time. Italy has not yet completed its 
preparations in East Africa and the end of the 
rainy season is still a few weeks away. It seems 
therefore in the interest of Italy to prolong nego- 
tiations—if possible until the Council and the 
Assembly, which also convened at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 9, have both ended their sessions. 

The conciliation commission is apparently con- 
ducting negotiations on the basis of the formula 
proposed in the recent tripartite conference in 
Paris, which envisaged a three-power League 
mandate over Ethiopia. There is little likelihood, 
however, that Mussolini will accept this formula 
unless it permits some form of military occupa- 
tion-of Ethiopia by Italian troops and territorial 
cessions to Italy. 

Whether the commission will succeed in finding 
a solution which will not wholly sacrifice Ethi- 
opian sovereignty depends largely on the position 
of France and Britain. The paramount aim of 
the French government is to maintain the united 
European front against Germany and it will not 
hesitate to accomplish this at Ethiopia’s expense. 



























Like the British government, however, Premier 
Laval must reckon with public opinion which in 
France is strongly anti-Fascist. The British still 
continue hostile to Mussolini’s ambitions. The 
extent to which the Ethiopian question has be- 
come an Anglo-Italian issue was again empha- 
sized last week when English papers accused 
Italy of fostering anti-British propaganda in 
Egypt, and Italian papers countered with a charge 
that British interests were encouraging the 
Senussites, a Moslem sect, to renew their revolt 
in the Italian colony Libya. The British, how- 
ever, are loath to risk war with Italy as long as 
they are not fully supported by the French. 
Before permanent peace can be assured both 
Britain and France must realize that peace is 
indivisible, that the toleration of war in one part 
of the world will inevitably encourage aggression 
in another part. The British must be convinced 
that preservation of peace in Europe, if necessary 
by application of sanctions, is just as important 
as checking a conflict which more immediately 
affects Britain’s imperial interests. And _ the 
French must be persuaded that the weakening of 
peace machinery outside Europe will unavoidably 
have its repercussions on the European continent. 
Already the spectacle of the powers yielding be- 
fore Mussolini’s show of force is encouraging 
Germany to press again its grievances against 
Lithuania and its claims for the restoration of 
former German colonies. JOHN C. DEWILDE 


ARMY DISSENSIONS IN JAPAN 


The crisis which has gripped Japanese army 
circles since mid-July was officially brought to a 
close on September 4, when General Kawashima 
replaced General Hayashi in the War Ministry. 
While factional struggles have existed in the army 
for many years, these feuds have been prosecuted 
with unmatched bitterness since 1931. General 
Sadao Araki, during his term in the War Min- 
istry (1932-1933), had worked closely with Gen- 
eral Mazaki, Director General of Military Educa- 
tion, in advancing the interests of a clique of 
“radical” officers. When General Hayashi suc- 
ceeded Araki in January 1934, he attempted to 
curtail the influence of the “radical” clique but 
made slight progress owing to the unyielding 
opposition of General Mazaki. Early in July 
1935, however, Hayashi determined to effect 
wholesale changes in the army personnel at the 
annual August promotion period. When Mazaki 
refused to approve the proposed changes, the 
War Minister dismissed him on July 16. The 
annual promotions and transfers on August 1 
affected 4,700 officers, of whom 260 were placed 
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on the waiting list. Many “radical” officers were 
transferred to unimportant posts, while the “mod. 
erates” were favored. On August 12 a lieutenant. 
colonel—who had been ordered to Formosa—as. 
sassinated Lieut.-General Nagata, administrative 
director of the personnel changes. As the first 
instance of a political murder in which the as. 
sassin and victim were both officers in active 
service, this affair was viewed with grave con- 
cern. A series of army conferences followed, at 
which “discipline” and “abstention from politics” 
were enjoined on all officers. General Hayashi’s 
resignation represented a further effort to allay 
the smoldering animosities in the army. 

The surface events of the factional struggle in 
the army reflect strong differences of opinion 
among Japan’s ruling classes as to the policies 
which should be pursued at this juncture. On 
the home front, the “radicals” wish to abolish the 
parties and set up an authoritarian régime under 
the Emperor, while the “moderates” prefer to 
postpone resort to these measures. Similarly, in 
the sphere of foreign policy, the “radicals” are 
determined to drive ahead with the expansionist 
policy, even at the immediate risk of a first-class 
war. The “moderates,” on the other hand, aim 
to consolidate the present gains and make further 
military preparations before entering on a major 
war. While the exponents of this policy tem- 
porarily hold the upper hand, the “radicals” 
scored a notable victory early in August when 
Yosuke Matsuoka was appointed to the presidency 
of the South Manchuria Railway. On August 4 
Matsuoka declared his “firm determination to be- 
come active on the Asiatic mainland ... in view 
of the activities of the Soviet Union.” In this 
speech he also referred to his anti-party move- 
ment in Japan, declaring that its object was “to 
create a situation leading to a Showa restoration,” 
i.e., a Fascist régime. 

The clash between these policies is intensified 
by economic difficulties—the slowing down of the 
rate of export expansion, the appearance of an 
unexpectedly large import surplus, the weakness 
of the domestic loan market, and the continued 
impoverishment of the peasantry. At the same 
time, the economic development of Japan’s new 
conquests in North China requires vast sums 
which the financiers hesitate to advance—a situa- 
tion with which the army leaders expect Matsuoka 
to be able to cope. While these conditions persist, 
efforts to achieve unity in the army by artificial 
means are foredoomed to failure. The conflict 
among Japan’s ruling elements is an inescapable 
reflection of the dilemma which confronts Jap- 
anese imperialism. T. A. BISSON 
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